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THE.UNEDBD STATES TBEASTUBY BUILDING. 

.. James Stttaet arid Nicholas Reveti 
would never have gone to Athens in 1751, 
to obtain for publication the accurate mea- 
snreraents "and details of the Temples of 
jjthe Gce'clari capital, could they have fore- 
.seeri the disastrous influence' of their labors 
jnpori architectural art. It is uniinportant 
.Tyhether* theyywent as sincere antiquarians, 
only '.desirous 'of revealing to the world, 
. AJthehia)! architecture as it existed in the 
^crumbling temples of the acropolis. Nor 
:"4pj! ffie peculiar, beauty and grandeur of 
.Grecjah buildings in their fitness to the 
-institutions which called them forth, afford 
my ,:palliation' for 'the' .theft, The event 
j qecurred at a time when the English mind 
. nad.heen: accustomed for more than a "cen- 
- tbry to, the. E^ina'n architecture as rendered 
": :P?i wPMSi "!Wrep, : YanDrhgli, and; although 
the palace' of ' "Whitehall, as designed by 
r'^Qigo Jones- was, scarcely inferior to the 
court of Earqese, his 'Somerset House' and 
..Greenwich Hospital both excellent; and the 
•, w,^', of ; Sjr John Yanbrugh' at Blen- 
6 •)$$! stamped with invent! ye genius, yet 
iffi? S'yfe °? all th,ese works was a debased 
, one^.for jts invention was limited to general 
arrangeinent, anjd its spirit was conventional 
; -Ht was 'founded on copyism. Its best pro- 
fessors were meri p'f talent and honesty^ but 
.'.:W e y/ouId not penetrate the veilof bigotry 
, whioh surrounded them. The hackneyed 
5 ,wall;decdratibn of, St. Pauls, and its huge 
/ .: s S9?^'? to ry- screens, so repugnant to. all 
sS^R? of^ue^phfistian architecture, were 
JP' ;P® f Poured for. ce^tui-ies in consequence 
. of -,, the," incapacity iri<| m-emdice 1 of the 
j times,,. ',-'_- '■■.-.: '",.', " -"■' - !.'." '-'' " 
■ - it M e eagerness' with' which the new }york 
r, ; ,Wpri<th^e,antiqu}ties of Athens was received, 
was evidence "of dissatisfaction with the 
i iP r ^M^i^. t ^ te ran(iajCravingfor something 
!v:J*£tteiv But the^nse^of the-'new volumes 
i -.'iKfiXed a blight' and a curse foi' the time to 
''.:> "ffi aspirations for real architecture. ' Men 
xl$9 previously' bad \soriib slight' concep- 
tiona of expjessions^f 1 purpose in building, 
x became ecstatic overihe beauties of' Classic 
■-. art,, and.were neyer more happy than when 
. mumbling about ''Monument of Lysicra- 
, :;teS,;?^. Parthenon',. Erecthenm,' Propylsea, 
Temple of Theseus, and Jupiter Olympius. 
c 9m sr P- reigned supreme. A Doric portico 
^s ; ba^ed up here, and a Corinthian por- 
^ c P ; )t%e; a;dwellirig and'a church might 
:M qdorrieU with the same Ionic : order, the 
-.. • jay*:. designated, from': the ''former by a 
.,.. steeple ; riding ".astride", She roof. To the 
- rperpetrators, o'f "all tK(a mischief, however, 
it ^had never occurred. Tthat they had 
scarcely Jearned r the alphabet of that lan- 
- , •SPage , so, eloquent under the reign of 
'^(pfes-, .They saw/ no glowing allegory in 
the tympanum, ho battle history in the 
_frieze x no rich coloring under tlje cornice, 
in the "mouldings, and amid the massive 
_ .vaultings. They clid "riot know even that 
'what; they had sd eagerly snatched from 
..;.. tlie rMttsrof the acropolis was biit the ske- 
i: . Igton-b'f aohce symmetridal 'and vitalart. 
; .;;But we Jiave, suffered more thari : any other 
-:.Eeo^,,,f^)m. v tiiis;. skeleton" copyisin. In 
about 1880, the 1 fine old'R^rian'rarcTutec- 
ture of the Girard Bank, New York' City 



Hall, and Kings Chapel abdicated in favor 
of the " orders." 

Then sprung into existence such build- 
ings as. the New York Custom House and 
the Philadelphia Mint, State Houses, Banks, 
churches and dwellings — all began to have 
pretty, much the same external expression. 
Some were built substantially, others in 
the most fictitious manner, and many Euro- 
peans have, been greatly surprized in their 
first glance at our white marble palaces and 
equally amused upon learning that \the 
massive pillars were but a delicate thick- 
ness of pine. This pestilence continued for 
about twenty years, manifesting at times, 
the most singular freaks and virulence. It 
left many churches and commercial build- 
ings in a ludicrous plight, though probably 
it ,was severest in some of its attacks upon 
private residences. 

The Treasury Building at Washington 
is , a legitimate -child of the borders," and 
may, without doubt, be considered as the 
most, masterly piece of stupidity of all the 
Government Buildings. The architect of 
this building was Mr. Robert Mills, who 
has since died> as rumor says, from morti- 
fication at the merited ridicule cast upon the 
Washington Monument, another sprightly 
emanation from the same, brain. The plan 
of the building exhibits about as much 
inventive skill as the treatment of the 
exterior. When the north and south wings, 
now under contract, are completed, it will 
have -an unbroken front of four hundred 
and fifty feet. The end wings and one in 
the, centre of the rear extend^back over a 
hundred feet , from the main building. 
Through the wings and main building runs 
a narrow corridor with rooms on each side. 
The whole interior is as plain as a, ware- 
house, : and as, enective in combinations as a 
rope-walk. Still it has, the merit of fire- 
proof construction . The front was made 
without a break in, it, probably because the 
street was straight and, did not suggest any 
departure from this line. Economy might 
have compelled the sterile treatment of the 
interior; but. if so, why thisimmense colons 
nade, : measured off by , the hundred feet ? 
And here, we have the genius, the brain- 
work of the whole thing. After days and 
nights of toiling and of thinking^ a perfect 
copy of the "order " was produced ; and 
this was applied by .the quantity, an idea 
yaguely connected with, the author's stand- 
ard of , excellence. He doubtless, intended 
this work for a " etunner," and such it is. 
The "Minerva Polias " was never so 
stretched out before. 

The entrance — but this was entirely lost 
sight of-in the, excitement of the event, for 
so much colonnade: could not be produced 
without painful effort. As it is, you have to 
go, searching for the entrance, .and finally 
discover some narrow steps leading up by 
the ; side of ; the basement story, near the 
Centre of. the colonnade. After landing 
from these, you, can discover a kind of 
sentry-box against the wall; this is the 
door- way to, the Treasury Building, famed 
for havingan overflowing Treasury. Pos- 
sibly this entrance was made obscure on 
purpose, so that it would be difficult for 
political vultures to find: access to the 
twenty millions surplus. This, thought is 
eminently suggestive, but we.must leave it. 
A. Guide Book in speaking^of this buildingj 
c says,; "Its. port]c t o. is of; the .finestrpropor- 
tioris," '(an expression 'somewhat peouliar 
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to this kind of literature), " and the entire 
building. does great credit to the taste and 
judgment of the architect." But Capt. 
Bowman thinks that this building might be 
improved by marking the entrance in some 
manner, and in his last report to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, he suggests the build- 
ing of an attic story from the front over 
the centre wing, or a portico projecting in 
front, for this purpose. If either one of 
these plans is carried out, we sincerely 
hope it will be entrusted to some one who 
has more perception of harmony and con- 
sistency in style than the present govern- 
ment architect : Ammi B. Young and Robert 
Mills in the same building, would be a little 
too much: 

The Patent Office is by far the most 
effective of all the new buildings. This is 
built two stories high, above a basement in 
the Doric order, with a wing at each end, 
projecting: one bay, and a portico of eight 
columns two ranges deep, standing boldly 
out from the centre. There is no mistake 
about the entrance in this building. The 
external walls are relieved by pilasters. 
The windows are mere fissures, and defi- 
cient in size for the purposes of the build- 
ing. The interior is quite an advance upon 
the Treasury apartments ; a want of light is 
the prominent defect of the great hall, 
and this could be remedied by placing a 
sky-light to each bay of the barred vault- 
ing. The chief merit of this building, how- 
ever, is a negative one. It has a certain 
kind of effect which tells well at a distance. 
On examination it does not possess the least 
interest. There is not a single line of 
thought or touch of individual expression 
about it. When Ithiel Town and A. J. 
Davis were on the top of the wave, any 
number of similar lookingplans were put 
through their mill labelled to suit the 
order. - • : 

The Post Office Building is built iri the 
same convenient style as the buildings 
above mentioned. It is in the Corinthian 
order, lias a full basement story, with fns- 
tic,:projections, and tlie wall surface above 
the basement is relieved by pilasters and 
fenestral decoration. There are slight pro- 
jections with a larger bay in the centre 
marking the ; entrance, and a level entabla- 
ture and blocking course, crowning the 
wall.' This is certainly the. most sensible 
of the new government buildings^ If it has 
no art, it has . evidence of constructive 
thought,' and such intelligence is preferable 
to imbecility in art. The expression of 
purpose in such a building could riot go 
beyond its general character, - except in 
decorative symbolic features about the 
entrance. But Robert Mills was never 
guilty of such innovations as these. On the 
whole, we regard this as a dignified^ prac- 
tical building, suited to its department in 
character and importance. This building 
is also to be extended so as to complete the 
square, in order to accommodate the in- 
creasing business of its department. -For 
this purpose, three hundred thousand -dol- 
lars has already been appropriated, and 
three hundred more called for by superin- 
tendent Meigs in his last report. Captain 
Bowman estimates the extension to the 
Treasury building, at seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The thirty-five custom- 
.houses now constr ucting under his direction 
~*e says wllFcosifover sevenTniTlions7~With 
this enormous expenditure of the govern- 
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roent funds, we would ask in the came of 
all that is beautiful and classic in builder's 
art, where is the encouragement to our 
undeveloped architecture? Where are the 
best minds in the profession encouraged by 
this patronage, working out buildings 
whose excellence shall vie with our me- 
chanic arts, and whose lastiog beauty 
shall attest a rich intelligence and art really 
■worthy of our day 1 
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ITALY I3J 1855-1856. 

Roue, 21a* January, 1856. 

Oobnelius, the distinguished German 
painter, who has just received one of the 
great medals for his cartoons at the Paris 
Exposition, has been living for two years 
past in Eome. He is now an old man, bat 
he still occupies himself with his art, and 
has lately finished a design, which his ad- 
mirers regard as one of his finest works, and 
ia which, he himself, takes a pleasant un- 
affected satisfaction. It is now in his studio 
in the Palazzo Poli. 

The work is a highly finished sketch in 
tempera for a fresco, for the apse' of the 
church proposed to be erected by the royal 
family of Prussia, in. the Campo Lanso at 
Berlin. It represents the waiting for the 
Last Judgment, the moment of expectation. 
The composition is a, full, but not complete 
one. The immense space to be occupied by 
the fresco, a space of some ninety feet in 
height (Michael Angelo's Last Judgment is 
bat sixty feet high), affords ample room for 
many figures, and for the noblest design. 
Cornelius has -introduced, certainly many 
figures, not fewer-than 120.* He has drawn 
part of his inspiration from the book of 
Revelations, but the types of the Apoca- 
lypse are strangely mingled with the reali- 
ties of the Gospel, and the tradition of the 
church. 

In the upper centre of the picture is the 
Saviour, seated in a glory surrounded and 
supported by seraphs. At his feet are the 
four beasts of the Apocalypse. At his right 
stands the Virgin, and opposite to her St. 
John the Baptist. Immediately above, the 
figure of Christ, and forming the upper 
group in the picture, are a band of angels 
bearing the instruments of the passion, and 
.on either side are the twenty-four elders, 
in white raiment, casting down their 
crowns. Beneath these, outside of the 
Virgin' and of St. John, are two rows of 
figures, the upper representing martyrs, 
with palms in their hands, the lower apos- 
tles and saints. 

Beneath the Saviour is a group of angels, 
of which, the principal figure holds the not 
yet opened book of life, while the others 
have the trumpets of judgment in their 
hands, awaiting for the signal for sounding 
them to be given. Below, in a band 
stretching nearly across the picture, are the 
chief fathers of the Greek and Latin 
churches. They rest upon a cloud which 
serves, as it were, for the base of Heaven, 
but is connected at each end with earth by 
aerial steps, as if to signify the union of the 
church in glory above, with the church ia 
struggle below. On these steps at the righj 
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ascends an angel with a censer, from which 
the smoke of the incense of prayer is rising ; 
below is another angel helping up a perii- 
tent, and at, the foot is still another defend-. 
ing a child from a serpent that has wound 
about his leg. On the other side, at the 
head of the steps," stands the Archangel, 
Michael, with his sword drawn, waiting for 
the order of execution — at the loot advanc- 
ing toward earth, are three angels, one With 
the «rown. of thorns, another- with "the 
olive of peace, the third with the palm of 
victory. In the Centre of the lower portion 
of the picture, between the two' stairways 
of cloud, stands a bare, unadorned- altar, 
surmounted by a cross. At the ends of the 
altar kneel the present King arid Queen 
of Prussia, surrounded at a little distance 
by the other members of the royal family. 

Such is the composition, which by 1 s'ome 
of the German critics here, is declared : to 
be the most wonderful'of the age. But if 
this description has been at all intelligible, 
it has made it obvious, that the first essen- 
tial of a great composition is absent from 
this— that essential is unity; ' No cbrnmbn 
sympathetic action or mutual relation to be 
recognized by the imagination can combine 
these discordant groups into' one common 
interest. The : Last Judgment, however 
unsuitable it may be for painting; : and 
although only adapted to the coarsemate- 
rialism of the Dark Ages, is at least, a sub- 
ject controlled by one great motive. : The 
emotions and the incidents belonging to-it, 
are all distinctly referable to a common end 
and a single overwhelming interest. But 
to attempt tb'represent the moment before 
the j udgment,' the moment before the action 
has commenced, is an attempt at brice pro- 
fane and presumptuous. The more 'labored 
and elaborate in detail it may be, the more 
inadequate it is made. This picture iscalled 
a work of spiritual art, but let us bfe oareful 
in the use of words ; is it not rather a work 
of positive materialism? 

No one ever looked at Michael Angelo's 
Last Judgment, to have his conceptions of 
the awful day exalted or enlarged/ To'feel 
the power even of this most museular'of 
pictures, one must' forget the subject;' and 
look only at the separate fig'uresas studies 
of anatomy and of drawing. One leavesthe 
Sistine Chapel with no religious awe, with 
no sense of exaltation 1 ; but simply with a 
clearer acquaintance with'Michael Angelo's 
unparalleled force as a draughtsman, 
and the conviction that the power' exerted 
by the artist, produces no corresponding 
effect upon the spectator, when that power 
is employed upon a subject, before which, 
all human strength is weakness, and the 
clearest human conceptions only folly and 
confusion. But When one' looks :( at this 
Work of Cornelius, one finds hot even that 
excellence in detail, which might awaken 
an interest in the separate portions of the 
unconnected whole. It possesses no beauty 
of color, and no such pre&minence'in -draw- 
ing, as to give it aoy peculiar claim to ad- 
miration. ■-'''■■'' 

But, moreover, it is one of thoso pictures 
which have so far lost the characteristics of 
pictorial art, as to require an explanation in 
words of its meaning— not merely of its' 
meaning in details, for explanation ' of these 1 
is of course inquired in many of the ■ great- 
est pictures; but explanation, of its main, 
obj6ot : and purposed However attentively 
it may be studied, it ddes riot explain'itetelff 



What is the event for which all These 
figures are gathered together^ No figure, 
no action, no " ges'tufe 1 indicates it. If you 
have seen other pictures, yon may guess 
that it has something "to do with the Judg- 
ment,:or' you .may bevtold: wtrat'it^isThy 
some person who has learned. But who 
are awaiting judgments -Kre^the 'd'dc'tors 
of the church 'who 'sit oh th'e 3 cioud i '1To 
escape 'the'- 'terribre ; day'? ; ' ; Is' i the" : peni 1 teh T t 
whom the- angel leads ^p-'tbe-step^a'fte'a'aV 
judge^' and-" pardoned? !M Ts. Michael, ^tne 
Archangel, waiting --witfr^drifcWn' sw'ord^tb 
descend upo'ri the royal'' family^of 1 Pr'irss'i'a, 
who are ; tbe" J drily people* visible on 1 datffi? 
What bold 1 ima r empty absurdity 3 Hovfint 
King Frederick William" ih 1 unifoWhe>e! 
Cornelius may excuse' hiinself; by^'re&rritfg 
to the early masters, 1 wb.6 : xnsei 1 ^ the"'ji6r- 
traits of their : pathms iu-th'Bir'lho^babr^d 
pictures. Butthereis rio pafaliel'J ! "Itt^He 
one ca3e ; it was honest su^erst5tldh J c6n¥b"m- 
irig 1 with vanity on the patrons' J>ar£tfftt 
led to : BUch a ; course,'hrJt Th^ffiifflatierih- 
starice thereis : riothing.be!tef i thanthe ; Ha,^ 
teryof a courtier' arid th$ tteepffikftditfof 
of an' artist. ; - -"- 1 -"' 1 - ■■ ' ' *■*!*! 3ri 'J 
; Inthepic'turesbythe'oldm^^^ 
a story : is treate ! d' in , bpisd6!es,"'fth6" idek&f 
unity in the'gerieral destgh'Js l&tfinffiiyot 
in the des'ire 1 to co'nvby'tWTSeah'ing^fiio're 
strongly; by'-'th'e -Iritroyhc^oH'^f various 
iricidents,-'sbm ; eiiai%a 1 ' , ffi'sdooriedted / -in %ime 
and place with each 'oilier^ ebmeiime| ; ^he 
successive sceb#s''of ' a.'c'oOTihubns'ifory. 
These ' : ard narratives hi 1 paMtig^lfcfte'&'d; 'of 
in word's, 'and .belonged ^'^Mt^a^e'^^en 
pictures' supplied- the' want'df boom arid 
when 1 the object 'arid .Initio '6TW r w8re 
inost imperfectly rinderstObd/'-'^^ht^^he 
separate groups in t^is 'fresco' Sf'Coi'riemts, 
although' remote- from eac^MheTffi^lPfia- 
tural • relations," have no 1 ep^bd1c ) 'character. 
None of'them 1 are" -cbrnpl&^ 
and yet many have, so little bearirj|£uf?on 
the general design, that ^orie^after. "Wother 
might be' struck' otit,"ana"nb ^ant^trald 
be felt. " - ;•'-■■.' ' :; ° r,oi! 7 .? ~' w ' 

It Ss'harfTy nebessaW i&: ! e^amffi§' J |he 
originality of a work ; 'like ! ;this'. TM^Ma 
idea' is riot; a' newbne'\m'-Art^ / ; ; , a^a^^he 
arrarigeihetit' reminds ^jn^j' in portions, of 
the Disprit'a of Raphael, fcdj'iri 1 -0h\diif, of 
the Las^'Jiidgmeht-inthffB3iiti'afe ; Cfiap ; M. . 

So lorig ; £ discHssM' StHiB • $ctfu|# as 
We have' ' entered -jrp/ofr here,' wcrtuM^fiSvej 
served little purpose, wer^itnc^^a^t^pBOt 
rh'ariy works of recent L aV(;,yarld 'espeenfliy 
of soriie'ofthe most celebrated'of tHe'*nre- 
sent German schools^ This '.'freSbo rn'aY or 
may notbe s6on%rgptteri j'btnV th^Bcho|jlof 
which Cornelius^ has ; long been the ac^riow- 
ledged head; will; for some titfe^afc ft&st, 
contrive ' to "exercise ati'eWeSt^mWe*' o¥ less 
powerful upon' the ' progress 1 atid ^Ssjects 
of 'aH.' Thb" sbbirer 'tihe'-fal^eness^'Ithe 
pririciples npon : which if haS ^SS5£ e ^' 
arid the consequent 'comfiarattve . WbTOfljess- 
riess of its results, are eip'6s.ed J an^%^er- 
st'ood, the better'wili'lt ^e; kot'feeFely; for 
Ai^bnfr.fbtEeli|fon^ A ' A ' :m '"- 1 ■" "■' 




